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the 
superior 
student 


THE NEWSLETTER OF THE INTER-UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE ON THE SUPERIOR STUDENT 


NO ROYAL ROAD 


BOUT a month ago, the Inter-university 
Committee on the Superior Student sent 
questionnaires to 400 colleges and universities to 
find out whether they have honors programs and 
what those programs are like. More than half of 
the questionnaires have been returned. Although 
it will take some time to analyze the responses, 
this much is already clear: American institutions 
of higher learning are approaching the problem 
of the superior student in a great variety of ways. 


Diversity, which Montaigne once called “the 
most universal quality,” is 2 striking characteris- 
tic of the returns so far. About two thirds of the 
responding schools have or are planning some 
kind of honors program, but very few of the 
programs are alike. Each school has designed its 
program to suit its own needs and problems. 
The differences tend to reinforce a basic assump- 
tion that went into the founding of ICSS: There 
is nO One correct way to design or run an honors 
program. 

At Boulder, Colorado, last June, 48 educators 
at a conference on the superior student put it 
this way: 

“There is no royal road to an honors pro- 
gram. The hope that one can devise a fool- 
proof honors program which can be packaged 
and exported for use on any campus is delusory. 
Institutional differences and the SS 


of each campus must be faced frankly in creat- 
ing a successful honors program.” 


Colleges and universities all over the country are 
proving that there are many ways, not just one 








way, to provide for the superior student. New techniques are being de- 
veloped to meet new situations. 


The most common type of honors program is departmental, providing 
for more intensive work in the student’s field of concentration. At the same 
time, a surprisingly large number of schools have general programs in 
effect or in prospect, which aim primarily at rounding out the student's 
education in fields outside his own. A substantial number of schools have 
both types of programs. The characteristics and advantages of each type 
of approach are discussed in articles that appear elsewhere in this issue. 


Some institutions select their honors students from the senior class in 
high school; others wait until the junior or senior year in college. Some 
give honors students fewer courses; others increase the course load. Some try 
to arrange to have the brightest students graduate in three years or less; 
others insist on a full four years of study. Some separate their honors stu- 
dents in special courses; others keep them in the regular curriculum. 


Diversity is also evident in the techniques of instruction and in systems 
of selection and administration. Seminars, colloquia, honors theses, special 
sections and various kinds of tutorial work are used at different institutions, 
in different ways, in different combinations and under different kinds of 
direction. A broad variety of aptitude and intelligence tests are used to 
identify the gifted, but some institutions use no tests at all. In all of these 
approaches to the problem of the superior student, it should be possible to 
identify the most common patterns when all the ICSS questionnaires have 
been returned and analyzed. 


Despite their differences, a good many honors programs have one thing 
in common: a need for growth. They need to grow both in size and in 
quality, and many institutions are aware of it. Some of these programs— 
particularly those of the departmental variety—involve an extremely small 
number of students. Even under the most narrow definition of the superior 
student, these programs reach only a fraction of those who truly qualify on 
each campus. The questionnaires indicate that major expansions are needed 
at colleges and universities all over the country. 


There is abundant evidence that many institutions also recognize a 
need for growth in quality. Nearly half of the institutions with programs 
for superior students signified that they are planning to revise them in the 
immediate future. A new wave of experimentation with honors techniques 
and honors organization is plainly taking shape in higher education. As 
each institution, in its own way, seeks the best methods of stimulating and 
challenging the largest possible number of its very best students, the result 
can only be a strengthening of quality all along the line. At a time when 
unprecedented numbers are about to engulf our institutions, that strength- 
ening of quality may be the salvation of our educational future. 
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*. .. we are not trying to create an elite.” 


By Dudley Wynn 


Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, University of New Mexico 


-A NYONE advocating establishment, 

extension, or improvement of an 
honors plan in a large public institution 
today is likely to encounter a sometimes 
inarticulate but deep feeling that any 
program which singles out any student 
for special attention or privilege is per se 
undemocratic. 

It is easy to understand why such an 
attitude persists, especially in areas 
where formal education has been mostly 
at public expense, where there never was 
an elite (and where none was wanted) , 
and where egalitarianism has come so 
close to actual fruition. The effort to 
permit talent to move at a pace and on a 
level a little more in line with its poten- 
tialities will almost surely run into 
trouble in many places if justification is 
sought in terms of creating an elite. 

The minority of college or university 
staff members who oppose honors pro- 
grams because they think they are un- 
democratic seem to me to come from 
two main sources. Some faculty mem- 
bers with professional educational 
orientation resist a movement which 
appears to them to cancel an important 
item in their creed, namely, that the 
microcosm (the school) must completely 
mirror the ideal which the macrocosm 
(society) has set up for itself. In other 


words, the school has got to be com- 
pletely d-e-m-o-c-r-a-t-i-c. 

Now, I think it makes a great deal of 
sense to hold that the school in a demo- 
cratic society should promote democracy. 
Any objector to this simple doctrine must 
take care that he not fall into the hands 
of those who wish to use public schools 
for private purposes—or worse, those who 
would limit the range and enrollment of 
the school because not all pupils can 
keep up with the top 5 per cent. 

At the same time, advocates of honors 
programs in college or “ability group- 
ing” in elementary and secondary schools 
must not automatically be called un- 
democratic. You can expand opportu- 
nity for some without limiting it for 
others. If democracy is pluralistic and 
many-valued, as its philosophers say it 
is, or if public schools are “multiple pur- 
pose” schools, as their professional de- 
fenders say they are, then surely there is 
no sin in sharply defining various pur- 
poses and devising means to carry all of 
them out better. This includes the high- 
est and most intensive cultivation of the 
mentally superior. 

A second locus of opposition to honors 
programs is among some faculty mem- 
bers with a background in social science 

who distrust any method of selection of 
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the “superior.” They maintain that ap- 
parent superiority in the artificial en- 
vironment of the college does not guar- 
antee superiority of later achievement in 
any terms having real “social” meaning 
or value. With their attention focused 
on the admitted difficulty of selection 
and prediction, these persons affirm that 
the good old yeasty, natural democratic 
way is somehow better than if we start 
tampering. 

Again, I think there is some merit in 
such a pragmatic viev. But, although 
this view has a subtle intellectual twist 
to it, it is in its results anti-intellectual. 
It is also defeatist insofar as any formal- 
ized intellectual enterprise is concerned. 
Most professors, nearly all students, and 
the public now believe that you can 
identify mental or intellectual superior- 
ity. They are all reacting most sanely to 
their recently aroused fear that there 
probably is much more direct relation- 
ship between intellectual achievement 
and human destiny than iconoclastic 
corner-drug-store pragmatism ever 
dreamt of. 

Students and the public are as ready to 
admit superiority in the classroom as in 
the stadium. They expect somebody to 
give intellectual talent some expensive 
special education. They believe that in- 
tellectual ability should be identified and 
put to work as leaven on the campus. 

I think students are beginning to be- 
lieve also in a natural hierarchy of sub- 
ject matters, with those that require 
effort and thought standing at the top. 
Like normal human beings, they resent 
waste, and I think that a large majority 
of them wish that somebody had shown 
them the way to meaningful work long 
before they got to college. I believe they 
accept “ability grouping” as the most 
natural thing on earth. 

In the remainder of this short paper, 
therefore, I shall not be talking about a 
strategy for winning popular consent. I 
think popular consent to honors pro- 
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grams in public institutions has already 
been won. Instead, I shall only be ask- 
ing that we not neglect the grain of 
truth in the ideas of our opponents. In 
other words, we are not seeking to create 
an elite, and we are not seeking to nar- 
row or close off educational opportunity. 
To keep our intentions perfectly clear, 
let us reiterate the following points: 

1. When we invite a student into an 
honors program, we are not giving him 
an irrevocable privilege; we are asking 
him to accept his proper responsibility. 
Accepting responsibility proportional to 
one’s gifts is the essence of democracy. 

2. An honors program is not designed 
to give gratuitous recognition to the in- 
nately superior. Graduation with honors 
comes at the end of a_ process—for 
achievement. In working for honors, 
one accepts a larger responsibility. An 
equal amount of work will yield a great- 
er success to those of higher ability, as in 
athletics, money-making, or piano- 
playing. This is an idea not only ap- 
proved by democracy, but dear to it. 

3. An honors program does not wall 
off the able. By identifying good stu- 
dents, it increases their influence upon 
other students. 


4. An honors program makes formal 
education more meaningful and more 
challenging to all students. 


5. Democracy, after all, never meant 
to be monolithic but multilithic. 

6. With all the counter-influences 
that are at work today, it is highly im- 
probable that a handful of college teach- 
ers can produce recruits to the elite on 
schedule every June—even if they wished 
to. The June graduate, even the magna 
cum laude, is not a finished product 
filled with the sublime Nietzschean sense 
of his superiority. He is a humble and 
bewildered young person who has chosen 
to work up to capacity, or nearer it. Ar- 
rogance and snobbery are bred under 
other conditions than this. 








the general 
approach 


By Robert C. Angell 


Director of Honors, 
University of Michigan 


HE case for an Honors Program that 

is not restricted to work in the 

student’s department of specialization 

can be argued on at least three major 
grounds. 

Ours is a time of increasing differen- 
tiation of roles and tasks. We not only 
become doctors or lawyers, but pedia- 
tricians or vascular surgeons, admiralty 
lawyers or patent lawyers. Many have 
written of the danger that we shall soon 
be unable to communicate with one an- 
other sufficiently to solve our common 
problems. Surely in this situation the 
college has a duty, to run counter to the 
trend, to try to develop breadth of grasp. 
If higher education does not assume this 
responsibility there is no likelihood that 
any other agency will be able and will- 
ing to do so. 

If breadth is good for college students 
in general, all the more is it good for 
honors students. They who are likely 
to become leading figures in our society 
must be able to transcend partial views, 
must understand and appreciate many 
aspects of the common life so as to help 
bring them into fruitful relation. 


Agreed, most people would say, but must 
this elite do honors work all across the 
board? If they take fire in one field be- 
cause of challenging opportunities offer- 
ed there, will their enthusiasm not carry 
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over to make them superior students in 
non-honors classes? Unfortunately, I 
doubt it. All too often an honors junior 
or senior, thrilled with the challenge 
of his departmental work, finds the non- 
honors fare served up to him in other 
departments flat to his taste. He be- 
comes narrow out of boredom. 

A second reason for having honors 
work available outside one’s speciality is 
that this extends and multiplies the con- 
tacts of honors students with each other. 
Those in English come to know those 
in physics in a course in_ political 
science. Moreover, instead of being with 
honors students a third of the time, they 
are with them two-thirds of the time. 
This not only builds greater esprit de 
corps but affords a cumulative stimula- 
tion that may implant scholarly interests 
and habits for life. 

There is finally the advantage that a 
general plan of honors work makes pos- 
sible the participation of superior stu- 


-dents from the freshman year onward. 


When honors work is offered only in 
the department of specialization it 
means in most cases that there is no 
special challenge until the junior year. 
In large institutions at any rate many 
bright students become bored with the 
rather pedestrian work in large courses 
during the freshman and sophomore 











years. They often turn to extra-curricu- 
lar activities in the hope of satisfying 
their intellectual interests or, worse yet, 
become fed up with academic life en- 
tirely and quit. It is the consensus of 
those who have been in touch with un- 
derclass honors programs that this loss 
of intellectual potential is largely pre- 
vented, 

There are of course many ways to con- 
duct honors work of the sort I have been 
advocating. Since in most institutions a 
student selects a major at the beginning 
of the junior year it will be convenient to 
divide our discussion of ways and means 
accordingly. 

During the period of exploration 
when the emphasis is on distribution of 
work in a number of fields, there are at 
least four methods of giving honors 
opportunities to superior students. 

One is to provide special discussion 
and laboratory sections in large courses, 
or even special parallei courses, where 
the honors students may be given greater 
depth by passing quickly over elementary 
material. This procedure costs little 
more than ordinary instruction because 
the Honors students would be in the 
regular sections and courses if they were 
not in the special ones. 

A second device is to offer new and at- 
tractive interdisciplinary courses special- 
ly designed for Honors students. We at 
Michigan are experimenting the coming 
year with three such, intended primarily 
for sophomores. One takes the sweep of 
the Renaissance—literature, philosophy, 
art, science—as its subject. Another 
treats of the great figures in the history 
of social science. A third brings six nat-- 
ural science disciplines to bear on the 
evolution of the universe, the world, and 
living creatures. 

Summer reading for credit in appro- 
priate courses is a third possibility. At 
Michigan, we are trying this out this 
summer with the best of the group that 
have just finished their freshman year. 
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A fourth possibility is to offer so-called 
Honors Groups in addition to the regu- 
lar curriculum. This is what the Uni- 
versity of Colorado has been doing so 
successfully for years, giving one hour 
credit for successful participation during 
a semester. Each group explores a sub- 
ject like Contemporary Painting or Rela- 
tivity Theory or the Labor Movement 
one evening a week. At Michigan State 
University groups have been meeting 
without credit on similar topics for 
shorter periods—four to six weeks. We 
are setting up the same kind of program 
at the University of Michigan next year. 


At the junior-senior level, there are 
three further possibilities outside the 
honors work in the major. 


One is to offer colloquia on important 
current topics, involving students from 
all or related departments to give breadth 
to the discussion. 

A second possibility is the integrating 
course in the senior year. At Ann 
Arbor, Dr. Kenneth Boulding is going 
to give one entitled General Systems 
which will try to draw upon the theory 
of physical, biological and social systems. 
Students will come into the course with 
some knowledge so that the course will 
extend and integrate knowledge already 
possessed. 

Lastly, extra-curricular contacts among 
the Honors students in different dis- 
ciplines can be fostered. This ‘is what 
the Honors House at Wesleyan aims at 
and what many institutions are trying to 
accomplish in various ways. All of us 
are concerned that the period of concen- 
tration not become one of isolation. 


In conclusion, let me say that I have 
no intention whatever of derogating de- 
partmental honors work. It is perhaps 
the most important of all. But it needs 
to be surrounded, I think, by opportu- 
nities such as I have discussed if it is to 
produce the sort of broad expert the 
world so badly needs. 








the departmental 


approach 


By Ray L. Heffner, Jr..- 


Assistant Professor of English, 
Indiana University 


HE purpose of an honors program is 

to provide for our best students in- 

tellectual opportunities not available 
through the regular curriculum. 

In our state universities, at any rate, 
undergraduate students at present are 
often discouraged from or even denied 
perhaps the most important of all educa- 
tional experiences, the experience of 
exploring a subject beyond the obvious 
and superficial generalities to the point 
where independent discovery can take 
place. In theory, we recognize the dual 
obligation to provide both “depth” and 
“breadth,” but in practice we require so 
much “broad coverage” that the student 
has little time or energy left for truly 
penetrating inquiry. 

I am not, of course, talking about stu- 
dents of engineering, business admin- 
istration, or other vocational curricula. 
Such students may well need, above all 
else, further general education. But in 
our colleges of arts and sciences and 
schools of education, students are 
forcibly exposed to a generous amount of 
general education. 

At Indiana University, for example, a 
candidate for the A.B. degree must take 
(1) six semester hours of English com- 
position, (2) eighteen hours of a foreign 
language, (3) fifteen hours of laboratory 
science, and (4) eighteen hours in three 
departments of the humanities and social 
sciences. Courses designed to meet these 
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requirements are quite properly intro- 
ductory and general. 

A typical student’s program for the 
fiirst two years might include “Man and 
the Biological World,” “Physics in the 
Modern World,” “Introductory Psychol- 
ogy,” “Introduction to American Gov- 
ernment,” “Freshman World Lit- 
erature,” and “American History: Gen- 
eral Course.” These basic requirements 
total 55 semester hours, or almost half 
the 120 hours required for the A.B. 

A superior student often anticipates 
the junior year eagerly; at last, he thinks, 
he will be permitted to explore a sub- 
ject thoroughly. But what happens in 
this major field itself? Again the student 
is confronted with a standard pattern of 
survey courses, designed to give him the 
necessary minimum acquaintance with 
every important-subdivision of the com- 
plex field of “specialization.” 

If we were less charitable we might 
say that most undergraduate major pro- 
grams are designed not to do anything 
for the student but to see that every 
special interest within the department 
gets its chance at him. It is here that the 
faculty, whether out of self-interest or 
out of genuine but misguided concern 
for breadth of knowledge, has really be- 
trayed the student. 

Take the example of a student who 
majors in English and is interested in 
American literature. To be sure, he 
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cannot be allowed to concentrate all his 
attention on American literature, so he 
must take eight hours of a general sur- 
vey of English literature, in which all 
the authors are touched lightly. And 
American literature itself is a broad 
field, so he must take a nine-hour survey 
of that in which all the authors are 
touched lightly. 

In his only course in Shakespeare the 
student will be required to read seven- 
teen plays very rapidly and get some 
acquaintance with all the possible ap- 
proaches. The only chance the “major 
in American literature” gets to do more 
than make a cursory survey of a broad 
field is in a two-hour senior seminar de- 
voted to a single author. And even here, 
the group may be so large that it cannot 
function as a genuine seminar at all. 

This situation is not peculiar to de- 
partments of English. 

So far, we have been talking about 
the “straight” liberal arts or science 
curriculum. For the student who is 
trying to obtain an elementary or sec- 
ondary teacher’s license, the situation is 
much worse. For he must satisfy not 
only the requirements of the department 
and of the general faculty but also those 
of the state licensing board, which must 
conciliate many academic special inter- 
ests. Most of the requirements can be 
fulfilled only through elementary or sur- 
vey courses. 

There are many possible ways of 
breaking this “academic lockstep,” to 
use Frank Aydelotte’s phrase. Perhaps 
we should re-examine all our patterns or 
requirements and ask ourselves if, when 
fitted together, they really constitute a 
liberal education. Short of this, we can, 
as the University of Kansas has demon- 
strated, allow faculty advisors wide lati- 
tude in interpreting the spirit of require- 
ments for superior students. But the 
least we can do is to see that our honors 
programs, instead of insisting upon 
further breadth, encourage our best 


students to make a sustained study of 
some well-defined area of knowledge. 


Acceptance of this principle means 
that an honors program will probably, 
though not necessarily, be departmental 
rather than general, and that it will 
utilize such devices as the departmental 
seminar, the honors essay or independ- 
ent research project, and the depart- 
mental examination. A limited number 
of interdepartmental seminars or collo- 
quia can also function well in such a 
program, for if students as well as fac- 
ulty members are true specialists they 
will have enlightening things to say to 
each other and interesting relationships 
among specialties to explore. 


The concept of specialized, independ- 
ent study and the pedagogical devices 
mentioned above are familiarsto us, of 
course, as parts of graduate instruction. 
And herein lies the chief danger in such 
an approach to honors work for under- 
graduates. We may forget that we are 
dealing with candidates for the A.B. 
rather than the Ph.D. and attempt to 
train professional specialists rather than 
to provide intensive study as one part of 
a liberal education. 


If we encourage as honors students 
only those who plan to do graduate work 
in our own fields—and leave out the 
future doctors, lawyers, schoolteachers, 
housewives, business men, and all the 
rest—or if we try to do with these stu- 
dents exactly what we do with our Ph.D. 
candidates, we shall have a sterile pro- 
gram indeed. 


But an honors program of intensifica- 
tion need not suffer from such confusion 
of purpose. We should not assume that 
the satisfaction of sustained endeavor 
and the thrill of independent, creative 
thought can be available only to the 
professional scholar. These experiences 
should be a part of any truly liberal 
education and any honors program wor- 
thy of the name. 








an honors plan 


Mi in government 


Moat oklahoma 


A Department Takes the First Step Towards a Broader Program 


By Sam Krislov 


Coordinator, Government Department Honors Program, 


University of Oklahoma 


HILE the goal of an adequately-fi- 

nanced, stable, honors curriculum 
must command universal acceptance, the 
road to such a program necessarily varies. 
In the absence of a vital University-wide 
honors program, the department of 
Government at the University of Okla- 
homa this year introduced a depart- 
mental honors group for freshmen. It 
was our thought that by undertaking 
such a program from below and making 
it work we would establish an atmos- 
phere in which a stronger University 
program would ultimately become a 
necessity. 


The superior freshman student has 
been our first target. The program was 
undertaken within the context of our 
freshman American Government course, 
which is required of all University stu- 
dents. Students in the top two deciles in 
general intelligence on the University 
placement exams were offered the op- 
portunity of participating. To meet 
University requirements, those who 


chose to join were technically enrolled 
in regular sections of the beginning 
course. 


Honor students are exempt from all 
class lectures. They are, however, respon- 
sible for the text and other materials in 
the course. In addition, they meet bi- 
weekly to discuss supplementary material 
on an aspect of American government 
with a departmental specialist in that 
area. Control of reading has been 
effected through. book reports required 
on four works from the assigned list 
which the students found particularly 
challenging. 


The group meets in a modern well 
lighted and furnished room in the newly 
opened wing of the library. Continuity 
is provided by a staff member who acts 
as the coordinator and who attends all 
sessions, participates in the discussions 
and oversees the housekeeping functions. 
The students take all examinations with 
the regular classes and in this way a 
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rough guide of the effectiveness of the 
program is available. 


Comparison of grades of honors pro- 
gram students with those with identical 
test placement scores in the regular sec- 
tions on the common exam shows no 
loss in course examination grade; indeed, 
there is a small advantage in favor of the 
honors participants. The tie-in with an 
established course allows the return of 
students to the regular sections but only 
three have, on their own, found the 
work load too difficult and only one has 
been requested to return because of poor 
performance. 


The remaining 27 students were all 
maintaining a B average at mid-semester. 
Thus, our original crude criteria for ad- 
mission seem vindicated as a method for 
beginning the program. Nevertheless, 
we hope to tighten our procedures of 
selection and to achieve a more favorable 
teacher-student ratio in order to en- 
courage a greater degree of active partici- 
pation. In addition, we expect to ex- 
tend the departmental program within 
the next two years to the junior and 
senior level and are currently discussing 
plans to this end. 


No doubt, to be most effective and 
efficient, an honors program should be 
instituted as a coordinated University- 
wide affair, with all the advantages of 
resources and planning that a compre- 
hensive approach affords. But our expe- 
rience indicates that it is not always 
necessary to wait for such a general pro- 
gram. Our students have benefited from 
participation in the venture even within 
our departmental confines. 


Indeed, there may well be advantages 
in terms of the enthusiastic commitment 
of faculty members participating in 
their own discussion program. Flexi- 
bility and experimentation are more 
easily accommodated at this level. A de- 
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partment may hope that such a program 
would elicit from students a positive 
response to the field as a whole and our 
experience indicates that this is the case. 
Above all, there is the satisfaction of 
knowing that other departments are al- 
ready discussing and emulating the pro- 
gram and the purpose of fostering a 
stronger University-wide program is be- 
ing fulfilled. 


In the Government Department Hon- 
ors Program at the University of Okla- 
homa, the bi-weekly group discussions 
cover the following topics in this order: — 


1. Democratic Government in Ameri- 
ca. 


The Federal System 

The Citizen and His Rights 
The Political Process 
Congress 

The Executive 

The Judicial Process 


Government in Action: 
Foreign Policy and Defense 


OM FF PS 


9. Government in Action: 
The Economic Order 


The honors students who take part in 
the discussion groups are also encouraged 
to consult faculty discussions leaders in- 
dividually in their fields of special com- 
petence. 


In describing the program, the Gov- 
ernment Department points out that 
“the program assumes a sense of respon- 
sibility on the part of students in the 
group. Those who do not live up to the 
requirements of the program at any time 
in the semester may be requested by the 
supervising committee to return to the 
regular section.” 








a chemist’s complaint 





Science in General Honors 


By Harold F. Walton 


Professor of Chemistry, University of Colorado 


ENERAL honors work in science for 

non-scientists is a difficult assign- 
ment, much more difficult, it seems to 
me, than honors work in the humanities 
would be to a chemist or physicist. 


All of us can find something to enjoy 
and understand in a poem or a painting, 
or we think we can; it speaks to our daily 
experience as human beings. If we read 
the newspapers and follow local or na- 
tional politics we have a slight under- 
standing of the social sciences. But natu- 
ral science has its own realm of expe- 
rience, gained largely in the laboratory. 
Lucretius and Leonardo found riddles 
in the things around them and the an- 
swers in their daily walks; we still find 
plenty of riddles, but more and more we 
must go to the laboratory to see the 
answers. 


As a result, science has its own vocabu- 
lary, and its own concepts which take 
time and effort to grasp. Say “electron” 
to the layman, and even if you try to 
define the term, it remains unreal. Say 
“electron” to a chemist or physicist, and 
immediately a whole constellation of 
phenomena and ideas leaps to his mind. 
He sees, for instance, the hydrogen atom 
and its various energy states, and the ex- 
quisitely beautiful way in which “elec- 
tron orbitals” interpret the pattern of 
lines in the spectrum of hydrogen gas. 
But this beauty was hard-won; our 
scientist had to spend many hours of 
pondering, and throw many wads of 


crumpled paper at the wastebasket, be- 
fore the idea made sense. 

To help others understand what 
science is about, we in the University of 
Colorado chemistry department offer 
two honors groups for non-science 
majors. One is called “From Newton to 
Faraday,” the other “Energy Sources and 
Raw Materials.” “Newton to Faraday” 
is a history of scientific thought over two 
centuries which saw the birth of physics 
and chemistry in their modern sense. 
We see that science is made by men, in- 
dividuals of the most diverse character 
and background who had in common a 
consuming curiosity about the world in 
which they lived. 

“Newton to Faraday” stresses the 
humanistic side of science; “Energy 
Sources” explores its relation to society. 
A country’s standard of living is meas- 
ured by its consumption of energy, 
energy derived from “‘fossil fuels” formed 
millions of years ago. How are these 
fuels discovered and exploited, and how 
long will they last? What of nuclear 
energy, and how might we better use the 
sun’s heat? These questions are dis- 
cussed along with such basic principles 
as the laws of thermodynamics. The 
theme is a utilitarian one, yet the human 
aspect inevitably breaks through. The 
story of the discovery of atomic power, 
from Becquerel and the Curies down to 
the latest breeder reactor, is as dramatic 
as any epic of history. Indeed, it is one 
of the great epics of history, and has set 








before us today a choice which cries for 
the prophetic voice of a Moses or at least 
a Milton. 


On paper this sounds fine, and as I 
write, I even begin to lock forward to 
the honors group which I must meet on 
Wednesday. Yet I reluctantly admit 
that, for my part at least, science in 
general honors has been less than suc- 
cessful. It is important to identify and 
correct the shortcomings because science 
education for non-scientists is a vital 
need in our society. 


For better or worse, mankind is com- 
mitted to a technological future. The 
continuing struggle of man with his en- 
vironment, of population against re- 
sources, far overshadows the interna- 
tional squabbles of today and will grow 
more acute. Professional scientists are 
the closest to this struggle, but informed 
citizens will have to guide them and back 
them up. Teachers of science must find 
the ways to make the problems of 
science understood by those who major 
in other fields. 


To justify his existence a teacher must 
do more than impart useful information. 
After all, most students can read. A 
science teacher must transmit something 
of a scientist’s attitude of mind, his curi- 
osity about nature, how he decides what 
questions to ask, and the fun he has in 
trying to get an answer. Yet he cannot 
talk about science unless his students 
have a certain minimum background of 
scientific experience. 


We have, in the past, tried to intro- 
duce science into general honors by 
assigning books on the scientific method, 
on the scientific attitude, or on the 
philosophy of science. As well might 
one try to learn about music by reading 
tomes on musical forms and criticism 
but never, under any circumstances, 
listening to music. 

All our honors candidates have taken 
a year of physical science to satisfy a 
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lower division requirement. This should 
be enough to build on, yet it is not. I 
have sometimes treated my _ honors 
groups to short, factual written quizzes, 
with most depressing results. 

Inadequate student preparation is not 
the only reason for the ineffectiveness of 
some science honors groups. Perhaps the 
short class time—one hour a week—has 
something to do with it, and a serious 
handicap is the fact that honors groups 
at the University of Colorado sometimes 
involve too heavy a load for students 
and faculty alike. But I think there is 
one more reason: a weakness inherent 
in our honors system where science is 
concerned. This is the undue emphasis 
on the seminar method for students who 
lack the kind of basic scientific training 
that is necessary to make the seminar 
method meaningful. 


The seminar method may work in 
philosophy or politics and it is an ex- 
cellent method to dissect a novel or a 
play. But the seminar in science—for 
students without an adequate scientific 
background—may encourage a certain 
amount of glibness to cover up. One 
cannot get away with this sort of thing 
in science; there is no substitute for the 
stern discipline of work and solitude. 


Scientists do, of course, have wonder- 
ful bull-sessions when they get together 
to discuss their research results. These 
sessions have moments of humility, when 
somebody says, “I wonder! How can we 
test this point? Let’s try it and see!” 


Is there any way to give general hon- 
ors students a taste of this enthusiasm? 
I believe there is and I am convinced 
the effort is worth making. But first, a 
special lower division training for honors 
students is needed, with two years of 
integrated work in science. This would 
include laboratory work as well as writ- 
ten work of a very demanding kind. I 
understand a proposal of this nature is 
now before our honors council. 




















TEAMWORK IN ST. LOUIS 


Universities and High Schools Are Planning an Area Program 


By Thomas D. Langan 


Chairman, Committee of Deans and Superintendents 
for Superior Education 


FORMULA for interschool co- 

operation on a metropolitan basis 
intended to translate talk about superior 
- education into concerted action aimed at 
city-wide results is proving successful in 
the St. Louis area. 

The Committee of Deans and Superin- 
tendents for Superior Education—rep- 
resenting Washington, St. Louis and 
Missouri Universities, the Catholic, city 
public and county public school systems 
and several important private schools— 
was established last October to explore 
ways of improving the education of the 
better students on all levels. This was to 
be done through clarification of ends 
and standards, through city-wide means 
of identification (especially for purposes 
of advanced placement in the univer- 
sities) and through the design of courses 
of study meeting high intellectual stand- 
ards and leading to examinations that 
would assure recognition of attainment 
for students entering college. 

The Deans and _ Superintendents 
authorized the formation of subcommit- 
tees in each basic academic field, con- 
sisting of superior teachers and _profes- 
sors in each subject. In early meetings, 
these groups of scientists, mathemati- 
cians, historians and others were able to 
move to some basic agreement about the 
ends to be achieved in an excellent pro- 
gram of basic liberal studies. 

Under the guidance of the chairman 





of the main committee, whose presence 
on each subcommittee helped achieve 
unity of purpose, the experts were able 
to translate their qualitative require- 
ments into approximate quantitative ex- 
pressions for the sake of those who would 
have to put the whole together. 

To see if a formal framework could be 
forged that would provide at least the 
time needed to achieve worthwhile re- 
sults, a Subcommittee for Curriculum, 
consisting of tough-minded principals 
and superintendents, pondered the de- 
mands of the reports. Their suggested 
programs for science and the humanities 
proved to the Committee that the time 
was there, provided the proper founda- 
tion was prepared in elementary school 
and junior high, and provided the time 
allotted was employed very astutely. 

The science program calls for four 
years of English, four of mathematics, 
four of a language, four of a science. 
The humanities program offers this vari- 
ant: two years of science and one less of 
mathematics in exchange for three years 
of a second language (preferably so that 
the student will have both a classical and 
a modern language). Both programs 
would include a 4-year reading program 
in history, excellent general science, geog- 
raphy, grammar, and if possible, some 
modern language in grade school. 

Armed with this approval-in-theory for 
the time needed to develop their pro- 








grams, the academic subcommittees are 
now ready to see what they can do to 
work out the details. The Mathematics 
Subcommittee, for instance, bravely 
hopes to sketch a four-year program of 
high-level preparation which each teach- 
er in the group can, if he so desires, de- 
velop into a series of courses for his own 
superior students. 


Free cooperation remains the key to 
this enterprise. It is hoped that the in- 
dividual teachers will persuade them- 
selves of what is needed by actually 
working out the problem with the other 
teachers and professors. If the group is 
able to come to substantial agreement 
on details, all of the students in the city 
should profit from some degree of uni- 
form preparation. They should all have 
a chance, therefore, to do well in the 
advanced placement examinations, both 
local and national. Yet each teacher will 
remain entirely free to develop the stu- 
dents entrusted to him according to his 
own lights. The results can always be 
put to the test of the city-wide examina- 
tions. 


The history teachers seem prepared to 
rethink the problem of “social science” 
education for the superior student. The 
Subcommittee’s first report suggested de- 
veloping a four-year reading program in 
historical materials from ancient to mod- 
ern times to include biographies, histori- 
cal novels and monographs. Meeting less 
than the habitual five-times a week, this 
course would try to stimulate reading in- 
terest, relying on independent work 
backed up by stiff examinations. 


The Curriculum Subcommittee agreed 
that such a program could have an ex- 
cellent general educational effect, and 
could serve to provide the kind of solid 
historical background needed for mature 
work in the other social sciences when 
the students enter college. 


The combination of agreement in 
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principle on what constitutes an ade- 
quate superior program, coupled with 
demanding courses designed by the 
teachers who will teach them, and put 
to the test of community-wide examina- 
tions (and, of course, the national Ad- 
vanced Placement examinations) is pro- 
viding a basic structure for community 
cooperation upon which can be built in 
the future the solution to many far- 
reaching problems. Among the thorni- 
est: the mustering of scholarship aid 
from the whole community so that every 
superior student might continue into 
college. Another that needs concerted 
action: the recruiting and training of 
superior teachers. 


But even while the group is evolving 
toward these vaster problems, coopera- 
tion on the working level by scholars 
and teachers from the “front lines” is 
already bearing modest but encouraging 
fruit. New ideas filtering down from na- 
tional groups (e.g. the Commission on 
Mathematics) are being disseminated, 
discussed and applied more rapidly; and 
valid local ideas receive wide distribu- 
tion. 


Best of all, working together on real 
problems, the high school teachers are 
deriving professional benefit from their 
close association with leading professors, 
and the professors are having their con- 
sciences as teachers systematically 
awakened. Barriers of provincialism and 
misunderstanding are falling on all 
sides, and everyone is spurring everyone 
else on to the necessity of recalling that 
fresh ideas and new approaches (which 
are often forgotten old approaches) are 
needed. 


(Copies of the reports of the Subcommit- 
tees for Curriculum, Science, English 
Language and History will be furnished 
upon request. Mathematics will be avail- 
able at a later date. Address inquiries to 
Dr. Langan, St. Louis University.) 








A HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIMENT 


Seniors at Longmont, Colorado, Try Out a University Approach 


BOLD, new honors experiment 

with a dozen high school seniors in 
Longmont, Colorado, has produced new 
evidence that the gifted in high school 
may respond successfully to the kind of 
challenge normally reserved for college 
students. 


Two faculty members at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado—Walter D. Weir and 
Marc Ratner—conducted a series of 18 
weekly seminars on works in literature, 
science and political theory for the 
Longmont students. 


The aim was to prove that a seminar 
aproach—consisting largely of the stu- 
dents’ own discussion of assigned reading 
—was workable with students of superior 
ability and could be used as a regular 
part of a high school curriculum 
throughout the state. 


On the basis of their experience and 
the comments of the students, Weir and 
Ratner have recommended that the 
project be taken over by the high school 
with the seminar conducted by regular 
high school teachers after one more tran- 
sitional year. 


The plan is to seek foundation sup 
port to continue the program at Long- 
mont for another year and to extend it 





to two other Colorado high schools. 
Next year high school teachers would be 
worked into the seminars, althqugh the 
seminar directors would still be univer- 
sity professors. There would also be 
special sessions on seminar techniques 
for the high school teachers. 


The program was arranged in coopera- 
tion with Longmont Superintendent of 
Schools Merle Chase, Longmont School 
Principal L. Ray Hickman and Professor 
Stephen Romine, new director of the 
College of Education at the University. 
It was designed as a pilot project to serve 
as a guide for high schools throughout 
Colorado. 


Students were chosen by their prin- 
cipal and teachers on the basis of class- 
room performance, test scores and their 
intelligence quotients. Weir and Ratner 
drove 19 miles to Longmont each Wed- 
nesday night to hold the meetings in the 
homes of students. 


After 15 sessions, the two seminar 
leaders called on the students to write 
anonymous essay responses to ten ques- 
tions evaluating the program. Without 
exception, the students were strongly 
enthusiastic. They extolled the virtues of 
the seminar, described its value to them 








and urged that it be continued in the 
fall. 


Here are quotes from some of the 
responses: 


“This program has been among the 
most valuable experiences I have en- 
countered. Its purpose was to broaden, 
and that it did—not so much in knowl- 
edge as in ideas. The discussions have 
revealed new insights and fresh concepts 
in thought which have stimulated my 
own interests immensely.” 


“This program has strengthened my 
interests in all fields in which I had 
previously been interested, and has stim- 
ulated my desire to learn in other 
branches . . . I have such a desire to 
increase my knowledge that at times I 
feel smothered in my narrow realm of 
intelligence and want to grasp at every- 
thing all at once.” 


“I have found myself reading articles 
now about science and politics which I 
ordinarily ignore completely.” 


“Because of the way this course was 
conducted, I felt the learning was up to 
me; I really wanted to learn. I am now 
more interested in my regular school 
work and I want to learn there too. Be- 
fore this I went because I had to.” 


“The reading was, naturally, more dif- 
ficult than that to which we have been 
accustomed, but I would have been dis- 
appointed if it had not been. One needs 
to strive ahead.” 


“During the process of our program, I 
have become increasingly conscious of 
my weak points in intellectual develop- 
ment. Such a revelation will take place 
in the majority, if not all, of the students 
active in such programs. But because the 
program has brought out this truth 
stronger than ever in high school, the 





student becomes increasingly anxious to 
remedy the situation.” 


Weir, who is acting director of honors 
at the University of Colorado, said the 
responses tended to confirm the view, 
now widely held in America, that high 
schools are not making sufficient de- 
mands on superior students. 


“These students were hungry for this 
kind of an experience,” Weir said. 
“Some wrote that they had been bored 
in their regular classes and the seminar 
restored their interest in school. Clearly, 
they were not working to capacity, and 
they were eager to accept the challenge 
the seminar offered.” 


During the 18 weeks, the seminar dis- 

cussed the following works: . 
Salinger, CATCHER IN THE RYE 
Miller, DEATH OF A SALESMAN 
Paton, CRY THE BELOVED COUNTRY 
Bible, Sermon on the Mount 
Sophocles, OEPIDUS REX 
Shakespeare, KING LEAR 
Ibsen, HEDDA GABLER 
Simpson, THE MEANING OF EVOLUTION 
Conant, ON UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE 


Selections, HARVARD CASE HISTORIES 
IN EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 


Twain, HUCKELBERRY FINN 

Dickens, BLEAK HOUSE 

Dostoyevsky, CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
Malraux, MAN’S FATE 

Dijilas, THE NEW CLASS 

Mills, WHITE COLLAR 


Coleridge, “Kubla Khan”; Shakespeare, 
“Sonnet 78”; Yeats, “Wild Swans” 


F. Lloyd Wright, A TESTAMENT 


For further information on the Long- 
mont experiment, see the note on page 
22. 








ENGAGEMENT WITHOUT ENDS? 


Professor Bishop’s ‘Engagement and Liberation’ Provokes a Comment 


By Bertram Morris 


Professor of Philosophy, University of Colorado 


R. Robert Bishop makes in the 

initial issue of the ICSS newsletter 
a plea arresting, if not seductive, for the 
superior student. The plight of the 
superior student is that of lost opportu- 
nities—for stimulation, for growth, for 
rising above mediocrity, for initiation 
into the community of scholars, for tak- 
ing a place of leadership in society. Our 
failure to involve the superior student, 
our failure to encourage him to strike 
out on his own, to develop his own rich 
potentialities—these are haunting criti- 
cisms not to be lightly dismissed. 


“Engagement and_ liberation”—who 
can but applaud Mr. Bishop’s plea? En- 
gagement in learning, in growth, in 
maturing; liberation from the trivial, 
the commonplace, the mechanical—who 
would not gladly embrace the ideal of 
scholarly involvement with its con- 
sequent release from deadening medioc- 
rity? Ought we not conclude with Mr. 
Bishop that the only remaining question 
is the how, not the whether or the why? 


Ungenerous as it may be to detract 
from the freshness of Mr. Bishop’s pro- 





posals, one may nevertheless detect in 
them a policy that makes his engage- 
ments, if not his liberations, less attrac- 
tive than is suggested by the emotional 
impact of his key terms. Mediocrity we 
can and should oppose; moral and intel- 
lectual excellence we must support. But 
can we—or ought we—to do these with- 
out being quite clear about the ends to 
be achieved? 


To preoccupy ourselves with the means 
of educating superior students without 
being clear about the ends is dangerous, 
if not fatal, to an honor’s program. 
To disregard ends can lead us only 
to confusion and disillusionment. The 
point may be illustrated by noting vari- 
ous directions suggested by Mr. Bishop's 
discussion. At the outset he appears to 
be calling attention to basic needs of 
students, but then attention shifts to the 
requirements of moral and intellectual 
excellence, only to be again shifted to 
the needs of a precariously balanced so- 
ciety. Certainly no educator wants to be 
callous to any of these considerations; 
but the involvements in following all 
these directions simultaneously would, 
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1 believe, lead us to anxieties and frustra- 
tions that would flounder even a plural- 
istic, democratic society. 


The real question then is whether Mr. 
Bishop is talking about education, or 
whether he is talking about a commun- 
ity of scholars, or whether he is talking 
about politics. The demands of each of 
these subjects are naturally quite dif- 
ferent. When, for example, he deplores 
“the contemporary forces of egalitarian- 
ism,” and when he not merely alludes a 
number of times to the suggestion that 
we need new leaders, but also that they 
should constitute “an elite,” these senti- 
ments may be regarded as frightening in 
the political, if not in the educational, 
sense, even if they may be irrelevant to 
the ideal of a community of scholars. 


The confusion of education, scholar- 
ship, and politics is not a happy one. 
When Mr. Bishop, as above quoted, re- 
fers to egalitarianism, perhaps after all 
what he means by it is simply “medioc- 
rity.” If so, he should say it, for this is 
not what the forefathers of the demo- 
cratic tradition meant by it, and the 
pejorative connotation appears strange, 
if not self-contradictory, in a context that 
assumes the virtues of a democratic so- 
ciety. Again, further need for clarification 
of ends is called for when we pursue re- 
lated questions that Mr. Bishop points 
to. Is it true that what this country 
needs is a new elite? Are we, in his words, 
to “recognize them [the superior stu- 
dents] for what they are: an elite”? Does 
our country really need the leadership of 
superior students? 


The issue is broad and deep. It is not 
to be settled in a few words, whether 
those words are democracy, or elite, or 
superiority, or egalitarianism. But just 


to make the issue square, I would sug- 
gest that an equally good, if not better, 
case can be made for the need for an in- 
telligent citizenry, or, in other words, 
that what we need is not so much leaders 
as a fearless and informed electorate. 
The future of our society may better be 
advanced by public debate and a climate 
that encourages discussion and the for- 
mation of public opinion than by the 
propulsion of superior students to a 
position of power. The world may well 
be better off to be done with elites, 
whether intellectual (as Plato long ago 
proposed) or technocratic, or racistic. A 
measure of skepticism of elites may well 
be in order. 


In reply to this way of posing the is- 
sues, Mr. Bishop might complain of 
having been misunderstood. Perhaps his 
proposals are more modest ones than 
those I have suggested. He says, let us 
encourage students ‘“‘to learn as much as 
possible and to learn it as quickly and 
as excellently as possible.” Perhaps then 
he is talking only about techniques of 
learning and not politics at all. If this 
is his meaning, I fail to see any chal- 
lenge when he speaks of engagement 
“to participate loyally and devotedly in 
the community of scholars.” Or perhaps 
Mr. Bishop means a common body of 
subject matter should be learned as 
quickly and excellently as possible? If 
so, I fail to see why he should concern 
himself so pointedly with the need for 
developing individuality. Possibly the 
difficulty lies only in my own errors of 
interpretation. If so, I may alone be to 
blame; if not, they seem to support the 
conclusion that we dare not ignore being 
clear upon ends if we propose to meet 
the crying need to aid the superior stu- 
dent. 











VISIT TO THE SOUTH 


By Joseph W. Cohen 


Director, Inter-University Committee on the Superior Student 


OUTHERN universities, like so 
many others, are moving rapidly to- 
wards programs for the superior student. 
Between April 6 and May 9 I made per- 
.sonal visits to 14 southern institutions 
and saw this firsthand. 

My trip took me to the Universities of 
Miami, West Virginia, Texas, Louisiana 
State, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Louisville and Howard, Duke and 
Southern Universities. A later trip will 
take in other southern universities. 

Outstanding among my general im- 
pressions are the following: 

1. There is alertness everywhere to 
the problem of the superior student, a 
concern to know what is being done, and 
many requests to be placed on the mail- 
ling list for this newsletter. 

2. There is much experimentation 
with superior freshmen and sophomores 
in special sections of old courses, special 
new courses and freshmen colloquia 
along with other more informal atten- 
tion. This is true at Miami, Howard, 
Louisiana State, Florida, Southern, Mis- 
sissippi and North Carolina. 

3. There is an immediate and magnifi- 
cent student response to every well- 
thought-out beginning of an honors pro- 
gram. Faculty men also seem to gain 
rapid insight in this way—even through 
the most modest early offerings—into the 
validity of such innovations. 

4. A new kind of contact is being 





made by universities with high schools 
in the state. The aim is to secure co- 
operation in the early identification and 
selection of superior students who may 
be coming to the university. This is 
true at Miami, Louisiana State, Missis- 
sippi, Florida, North Carolina, Kentucky 
and Louisville.* 


5. There is an emerging concern for 
honors programs in colleges and schools 
other than the liberal arts, with the pos- 
sibility of early developments in schools 
of engineering, business, home econom- 
ics and education. This is particularly 
true at Tennessee, at North Carolina, 
and at Kentucky. While such schools 
and colleges need the help of a strong 
honors program in the liberal arts col- 
lege where their students often spend 
their first two years, it is also true that 
the honors program of the college of 
liberal arts could benefit from the par- 
ticipation through an all-university hon- 
ors program, of superior students from 
the professional schools. 


6. The feeling prevails in a number of 
institutions that the traditional depart- 
mental honors programs for seniors con- 
ceived in terms of isolated independent 
research projects and attracting very few 
students may be revitalized by the coex- 
istence of lower division honors offer- 


ings. 


*See articles in this issue om Longmont and St. 
Louis. 
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notes and comments 





AT THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, the faculty has approved a new 
program for superior students which will take effect next fall. The program will be 
administered by a director of honors and an honors council, made up of honors 
supervisors from each of the participating departments. The university anticipates 
“that the top five to 15 per cent of entering freshmen will constitute the reservoir 
from which honors students will be drawn.” 

A faculty sponsor, who will have his teaching load or other academic duties 
reduced, will be assigned to each of the honors students to act as a general advisor 
on both curricular and extra-curricular activities during the freshman and sophomore 
years. A student who indicates a departmental preference will also be assigned to 
a departmental advisor, often the same person. 

In the area outside of the field of concentration, honors students will often be 
assigned to special sections. “In fields where suitable courses do not at present 
exist, departments may be invited to offer courses or special sections of courses, 
adapted in content and presentation for honors students who are not majoring in 
the department.” 

Inside the departments, at least six hours of honors work will be included in 
the requirements for a degree with honors. “The honors courses may be prescribed 
either as an addition to the regular requirements for the major or in substitution for 
some part of these requirements.” The honors work might involve discussion-type 
courses, seminars, short papers, theses or independent study. 

The Honors Council will be empowered to recommend “special curricular ad- 
justments” for honors students. 


SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE of the University of California has a new 
honors program designed to offer the gifted student “the challenge of work com- 
mensurate with his ability,” without, at the same time, isolating him “so completely 
as to deprive the general student body and faculty of his powers as a leavening agent.” 

The program allows superior students to meet some general education require- 
ments through examinations, and to take some courses without the specified pre- 
requisites. Special courses will be created for honors students, both in general edu- 
cation and in major fields. All types of instruction will be used, but “it is expected 
that the small class or seminar will be the most common” and “independent study 
and directed research will receive more emphasis than at present.” 

A description of the new program points out that “in a general sense the hon- 
ors students will study the same material as the other students but in a more inten- 
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sive or extensive fashion. Honors standing does not carry with it exemptions from the 
requirements of a good general education and sound training in the major.” 


AT NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE, the School of Engineering has 
a new honors program that provides for flexibility in planning the curricula of su- 
perior students, that allows such students to receive credit for courses by passing com- 
prehensive examinations and that offers a special honors course in Engineering 
Analysis. The program is directed by Dean J. H. Lampe and the Scholarship and 
Standards Committee of the Engineering School. 

“About two-thirds of the special Engineering Analysis Course is devoted to the 

solution of two problems presented by industry,” according to Professor J. S. Doo- 
little of the Department of Mechanical Engineering. “These problems are non- 
routine problems which . . . required the services of better engineers for solution. 
Engineers from industry who participate are carefully briefed on their part in the 
course. They present the bare outline of the problem and then come to the cam- 
pus one day a week for three weeks. 
, “These visits are devoted to two-hour conference periods with each of the three 
groups into which the class is divided. Finally each group presents its solution of the 
problem to the class and to the engineer from industry. The engineer presents the 
solution which was actually used and also discusses the solutions of each group.” 

Professor Doolittle reports that two special rapid sections in freshman mathe- 
matics were established for superior students last fall and that special honors sec- 
tions in other basic courses in the sophomore and junior years are under considera- 
tion. “We also hope, due to the speeding-up process,” he writes, “to permit enroll- 
ment in the graduate school a semester earlier than normal.” 


AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Assistant Dean of Humanities and Sciences 
William M. McCord ‘reports that new honors programs have been planned for next 
year in the departments of history, psychology and sociology. “The departmental 
offerings vary somewhat,” he points out, “but in general they require a comprehen- 
sive examination, an honors thesis and several additional seminars. In psychology 
and sociology, honors students will be excused from examinations in departmental 
courses. In general, entrance to the honors program depends on a grade average 
of B or higher and the recommendation of an instructor.” 

Stanford also has a new Senior Colloquium program. Professor Robert A. 
Walker, chairman of the Committee on General Studies, reports that “the Senior 
Colloquia must be taken outside of the major field of the student and that mem- 
bers of the staff are not bound to remain within their major fields in them. Thus 
they can offer Colloquia on items of particular interest to them as individuals if 
they so desire. The Colloquia are administered directly by the Committee on Gen- 
eral Studies and appear in a separate listing on the Time Schedule to avoid the 
usual concerns about members of the faculty getting outside their proper fields.” 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY has a new “College Honors Program” open to juniors 
and seniors who have a B average in their first three semesters and the approval of 
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the director of their major program. The College Honors students continue to carry 
standard majors. The program requires a thesis and four interdepartmental semi- 
nars in humanities, social sciences, physical sciences and life and earth sciences. Each 
-seminar has an enrollment of about 12. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, a special committee is work- 
ing on a comprehensive plan for the handling of superior students in the College of 
Liberal Arts. Dean Edward Y. Blewett reports that the College “experimented last 
year with the admission to the beginning course in biology of a group of students 
who, by examination, revealed that they were qualified to omit the first semester of 
the year course. 

“The staff of the Department of Zoology and the Biological Science Division 
admitted approximately 50 freshmen to Biology 2. These freshmen will receive no 
credit for Biology 1, but they were given the opportunity because they demonstrated 
that they were well prepared to proceed to a more advanced level of work. The con- 
tent of Biology 2 was altered somewhat for this group. This effort is similar to that 
which we have conducted in foreign languages for some time, and, we hope, may 
point the way toward many other attempts to permit the talented student to begin 
his college work on a level equal to his capacity.” 


A SURVEY ON HONORS DESIGNATIONS at member institutions of the 
American Association of Universities has shown that “academic excellence finds some 
form of public recognition in virtually all member institutions of the AAU.” The 
survey was conducted by the University of Kansas, which received replies from 30 
institutions (83.3 per cent) by January 1. 

The survey indicated that 24 institutions designate honors students on com- 
mencement programs. At four institutions, honors graduates wear distinctive devices 
on their commencement gowns. The honors designation appears on the diploma 
at 17 institutions, two institutions issue special honors diplomas, and two issue 
honors certificates in addition to the regular diploma. 

The term “honors” described the academic achievement at 15 institutions and 
“distinction” is used at 12. Only four of the schools use the classic terminology of 
cum, magna cum and summa cum laude. An explanation of “honors” is carried in 
four commencement programs. Honors convocations or assemblies are held to honor 
the scholars or announce lists at 14 schools. At two, a special “honors” edition is 


issued of the student newspaper. A “dean’s list” or “dean’s honor roll” is published 
in 16 institutions. 


THE LONGMONT EXPERIMENT, described in this issue, is another illus- 
tration of how any state university can take the initiative in working with the 
education agencies within its own. state to coordinate efforts in behalf of the gifted 
student and to generate in the process new and fruitful cooperation between secon- 
dary and higher education. The Longmont experiment was an unexpected out- 
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come of first steps taken in November, 1956, by the University of Colorado honors 
program to secure high school cooperation in identifying gifted high school seniors 
who were intending to enroll in the university. 

First discussions with the department of education and the director of admis- 
sions led to a meeting of the State Committee of the North Central Association, 
the State Department of Education and the Director of Honors. These led further 
to a series of three conferences in 1957 at the university arranged for by the State 
Committee of the North Central and the University Bureau of Educational Re- 
search. Selected principals and superintendents were invited from all over the state 
at the State Committee’s own expense. The problems of the gifted student, of ad- 
vanced placement and of cooperation with the honors program were analyzed. 

In December, 1957, the principal at Longmont, taking up a suggestion of 
Stephen Romine, professor of education and Colorado state NCA chairman, asked 
the directors of the university honors program whether they could undertake an 
honors seminar at Longmont High School. This was agreed to as possibly a valuable 
experiment. The teaching staff then selected a group of top seniors. 

This series of developments indicates that once an honors program is estab- 


- lished at a university, there is every reason to arrange for an all-state conference along 


the lines indicated above. In this way, too, a state university fulfills its manifest obli- 
gation to exercise leadership in the area of quality in education throughout the 
State. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY has a new experimental honors program for fresh- 
men in which 37 students were enrolled in the 1957-58 academic year. 

During the first semester, the freshmen take special sections in humanities, so- 
cial sciences, natural sciences and English. They continue their classwork for the first 
six weeks of the second semester and then abandon classwork altogether in favor of 
independent study during the second six weeks. In the third six-week period, they 
return to classes again. Classes are of the small, conference type. 

Plans are being developed for honors work in the sophomore, junior and senior 
years. Professor William Banner of the Philosophy Department is Coordinator of 
Honors at Howard. 


AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY, the Faculty of Arts and Sciences has approved 
a series of proposals to expand the Harvard tutorial system and to bring more 
students into the honors program. The proposals provide that “sophomores shall 
be assumed to be honors candidates” and must “qualify in a competition which all 
sophomores will enter” in order to be accepted into a junior honors program. 

The proposals also provide that all junior honors candidates “shall be tutored, 
individually or in small groups;” that honors candidates will write a senior thesis 
and “take a concluding examination in their field of concentration;” that “officers of 
instruction who set and grade honors examinations shall be relieved of some of 
their other academic duties’, and that during their last two years honors candidates 
may “petition for reduction of courses in their total programs.” 
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Published ants during the academic year by the 
University Honors Information Service of the Inter- 
University Committee on the Superior Student at 
Hellems 112, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. Application for second class mail privileges 
pending at Boulder, Colorado, Post Office. 


J. W. Cohen, Editor-in-Chief 
L. G. Weiss, Managing Editor 


Executive Committee: S. P. Hays, lowa; H. H. Ran- 
som, Texas; J. H. Robertson, Michigan; E. W. Strong, 
California; G. R. Waggoner, Kansas; W. D. Weir, 
Colorado; D. Wynn, New Mexico. 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY DEANS from 
20 institutions discussed programs for 
the superior student during a conference 
at the University of Texas in. Austin 
April 17-18. Professor Joseph W. Cohen, 
director of ICSS, read a paper on “‘Ad- 
vantages and Disadvantages of Honors 
Programs.” Copies of this paper are 
available on request at the ICSS office. 


THE MINNESOTA CENTENNIAL 
CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE 
TEACHING included a session on 
“How Can We Adequately Challenge 
the Gifted” during its meetings April 
17, 18 and 19 at the University of Min- 
nesota. The conference, sponsored by 
the Association of Minnesota Colleges 
and attended by several hundred rep- 
resentatives of Minnesota institutions of 
higher education, included a talk by 
Dean George R. Waggoner of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, a member of the ICSS 
executive committee. Dean Waggoner 
reports that Minnesota educators are 
showing great interest in the problem of 
the superior student. They are con- 
cerned, according to Waggoner, with the 
problem of adapting honors techniques 
that have worked in large universities to 
the needs and problems of smaller in- 
stitutions. 
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Honors Officials 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE-C. F. 
Meister, Head of Honors Committee 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS—Harold 
Hantz, Director of Honors 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY—Frank Nowak, 
Chairman of Committee on Honors 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE—Naphtali Lewis, 
Coordinator of Honors Program 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO-W. D. 
Weir, Director of Honors 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY—W. A. Banner, 
Coordinator of Honors 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS—C. A. 
Knudson, Chairman, Committee on 
Programs for the Superior Student 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY-—R. L. Heffner, 
Jr., Chairman of Committee on Honors 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY-G. C. 
Branam, Coordinator of Honors 
Colloquium 

UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS—M. 
Mandel, Chairman-elect of Honors Council 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI—Paul K. Vonk, 
Director of Honors Program 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY-S. 
Idzerda, Director of Honors College 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN-R. C. 
Angell, Director of Honors Council 

MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY—C. 
Schuster, Chairman of Honors Program 
Committee 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA— 
E. A. Cameron, Chairman of Honors 
Committee 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA~—F. 
Y. Clair, Chairman of Committee on 
Honors Work 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA— 
Sherwood Cummings, Chairman of Honors 
Committee 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY—John Dodds, 
Director of Humanities Honors Program 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH~—Jack Adamson, 
Chairman of Honors Committee 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA-R. K. 
Gooch, Chairman of Honors Committee 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON-E. M. 
Plein, Chairman of Honors Committee 

YALE UNIVERSITY-—A. M. Witherspoon, 
Chairman of Honors Committee 


Above is a partial list of honors officials, compiled 
om information on ICSS questionnaires. r 
names will be printed later.) 











